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THE DETERMINATIVE FACTOR IN A COURSE OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 



By Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester, 
Pastor Congregational Church, Winnetka, 111. 



Current discussion of Sunday-school methods and principles 
seems to be centering more and more in questions pertaining to 
the curriculum. First came a loosening of the hold upon the 
idea of uniformity ; following this, the division of pupils into 
primary department and main school ; then the subdivision of 
these into other departments and grades, with more or less 
clearly defined limitations as to age and capability. We are now 
at the task of preparing proper material for study in these 
grades, and, as we are finding, this will involve the construction 
of a closely articulated system or course of instruction. The 
question already pressing upon us is : What must a course of 
religious instruction contain ? 

The answer depends, of course, upon the aim of such instruc- 
tion. In spite of the fact that it may seem at first thought a 
simple thing to formulate this aim toward which we suppose all 
are working, the examination of a considerable number of 
recently proposed courses of instruction forces the conclusion 
upon us that no such unanimity of aim is yet discernible. At 
the same time, we raise the question whether there is not, in fact, 
one purpose underlying all religious instruction, the clear per- 
ception of which by the instructor, and more especially by those 
who plan and superintend the instruction, will lead, not to uni- 
formity in all schools, but to a substantial unity in any given 
school. If there is such a purpose, how shall it be stated ? Is 
it to inculcate knowledge — knowledge of certain facts, of theo- 
logical statements, of historical events, of literary masterpieces, 
of the Bible as a book? Is the ultimate purpose not knowledge, 
but belief — belief in certain dogmas held to be fundamental, 
belief that is capable of expressing itself in convictions clearly 
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stated and in right conduct ? Or is it nothing so specific as 
either of these, but broader than both and including much 
more ? 

Whatever it is, we are now thus far agreed, that the form in 
which material is presented, as well as the selection of the mate- 
rial itself, must be governed by the mental state of the child at 
successive stages in his development. Undoubtedly all the above 
considerations are to be kept in mind in attempting to construct 
a correct system of religious instruction; some one factor must, 
however,, be recognized as dominant and determinative, if we 
would escape confusion of impression and waste of effort. We 
may be aided in our search for this factor by a brief glance at 
the steps which have already been taken toward the development 
of a curriculum. 

To begin with the International Lessons, some critics have 
been tempted to characterize them as aimless. Nothing could, 
in fact, be farther from the truth, for they have always had a 
very definite purpose, and have held tenaciously to it. Dissatis- 
faction with the system has arisen in some quarters, not because 
it is aimless, but because an increasing number of people have 
come to feel that, however useful in the past, its methods no 
longer meet present needs. The aim of the International Lessons, 
briefly stated, is to impart the knowledge of a system of doctrine, 
and, as often followed, it has implied the attempt to secure ver- 
bal assent thereto. Now this, of course, involved much more; 
it involved incidentally a knowledge of the Scripture passages 
upon which the doctrinal statements were based, a knowledge of 
times and customs and personalities. First and last a vast deal 
of information was included, but the dominant thought has ever 
been substantially as has been stated. The attempt has been to 
unfold the complete set of truths in this system once every seven 
years or so, and hence the framers of the lessons could not con- 
sistently change very materially the plan of instruction. In 
much current discussion regarding the International Lesson Sys- 
tem it would seem that one fact has often been overlooked : the 
changes proposed have involved nothing less than a complete 
surrender of the controlling purpose of the system, and this sur- 
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render the managing editors have, not unnaturally, been quite 
unwilling to make. 

That many have been at least partially conscious of the real 
issue at stake is, however, apparent from the attempts which 
have been made to offer some other system, more or less com- 
plete, as a substitute for the International. At the same time, 
the framers of none of these systems would seem as yet to have 
discovered, with anything like the definiteness that is requisite, 
one aim which shall be the determining norm of the curriculum. 
In all, or nearly all, of those which it has been our privilege to 
examine, there has been manifest, either a certain confusion of 
purpose, or a frank disavowal of that end which must ever be 
essential to any system that can rightly be called religious. 

The criticisms of the old system have come mainly from two 
quarters. It was objected, on the one hand, that the plan was 
inadequate in its treatment of the Bible, being too "scrappy" in 
its selection of material and too "subjective" in its method of 
treatment. On the other hand, it was charged with the mistake 
of treating all minds alike, regardless of distinctions of age, 
mental or spiritual capacity, or personal tastes. The first criti- 
cism was the result of the vastly increased interest and activity 
in biblical research, stimulated by the rich discoveries of recent 
years and the application of the scientific and historical method 
to biblical study ; the second criticism arose from the changes in 
educational method which have attended the development of 
child-study and pedagogical psychology. Most of the recent 
attempts to construct a curriculum of religious instruction have 
accordingly sought to combine two purposes in order to meet 
these two criticisms: to give the child a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of the Bible, and to present the instruction in true 
pedagogical form. In most cases there has been practical aban- 
donment of the purpose of the International Lessons, or it has 
at least been made more or less subsidiary, while the emphasis 
has been placed either upon the biblical or the pedagogical side, 
according to the particular mental bent of those who have 
arranged the course of study. 

To illustrate : The first serious attempt at a full course of 
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instruction, and the one which today is still the strongest rival of 
the International System, chose as its determining aim adequate 
and practical Bible knowledge} The editors of this system have 
sought to give due acknowledgment to the claims of the psycho- 
logical experts by arranging the course in periods of six years, 
varying the form of presentation according to the "interests" of 
succeeding years. This recognition is given to the now well- 
accepted classification into picture and story, biography, history, 
and teaching; but the emphasis is still upon the purpose stated 
above, to make the Bible thoroughly known. The plan com- 
prises several complete courses, each course covering the whole 
Bible, though from different standpoints. Those who cannot 
yet bring themselves to drop altogether the idea of uniformity 
may take the same courses successively throughout the school, 
and still have the advantage of a varied form of presentation for 
different grades ; while those whose conditions permit may 
suit both form of presentation and view- point to the needs of the 
pupil. The advantages of this system over its earlier competitor, 
and its availability for purposes of transition to other stages of 
development, are cheerfully acknowledged. We raise the ques- 
tion, however, whether, as an ultimate principle, it is correct to 
say that knowledge, even knowledge of the Bible, is the deter- 
minative factor in the shaping of a course of religious instruction. 
Another type of curriculum is now sometimes to be found ; it 
is the type which is most obviously — one might almost say, 
glaringly — psychological. We do not recall any series of text- 
books or quarterlies which are in their entirety representative of 
this type, but we have seen some plans of courses and parts of 
courses which seemed to emphasize rather too strongly this fea- 
ture. In such there is the temptation to generalize too freely ; 
to lose sight of the fact that it is the individual who is to pass 
through all stages of the system ; to focus attention upon groups 
and grades rather than upon the system as a whole ; to ask what 
will "interest the child-mind" at certain points in the course, 

*" The [Bible Study Union] Manual is designed to stimulate Bible study by exhibit- 
ing the facts and truths of the Bible in their historic setting of time, place, and circum- 
stance; and by making practical application of these truths to the wants of daily life." 
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rather than to consider what is indispensable at each point in the 
development of the particular individual in order that he should 
become the kind of man or woman he ought to be. Doubtless 
this represents simply a stage in the discussion of the problem 
of religious instruction — the analytical and critical stage; the 
synthetic and constructive must follow. 

What, then, should be the determining factor in such con- 
structive work ? The answer has already been suggested : the 
need of the child. Emphasis should first be placed upon the word 
"child" rather than "children." The problem of instruction 
which faces every teacher is definite, concrete, individualistic. 
It consists of a particular person, boy or girl ; what is the need, 
the fundamental need, which religious instruction must seek to 
supply ? Is it not the need to form the habit of cheerful but 
complete obedience to the will of God? And, if so, what does 
this involve, that the instruction may be most efficacious and 
least wasteful? In attempting to answer this question, let us 
freely appropriate the suggestions which have come to us from 
the students of psychology and pedagogy. 

This satisfaction of the need of the child, supposing him to 
be just entering upon his course of instruction, involves, first, a 
consciousness of self, of God, and of personal relationship to 
Him. The effort of the teacher at the outset must therefore be 
to aid the awakening self-consciousness to its fullest develop- 
ment, and to widen the horizon from that of home and parent to 
contiguous nature, and to God the Father. The idea of these 
relationships can best be conveyed in stories. 

Having gained this, the child finds himself testing his relation 
to the world about him. It is a time of conflict. Muscles meet 
with resistance ; the will is free to form volitions, but not to exe- 
cute them. The greatest service which can be rendered now is 
to encourage this boy or girl to find in the heavenly Father the 
help which is needed in the daily conflict, and also to show that 
the conflict itself is lessened by learning to obey his stronger, 
higher will. What that will is may be indicated in Bible stories 
which embody situations similar to those in which the child lives; 
in precepts and rules which the child may learn by heart ; in pic- 
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tures, some of which he may be able to collect for himself, 
illustrating the happiness which results from obedience, and the 
pain of disobedience. 

If this work has been done successfully, and not in too 
''preachy" a spirit, curiosity will have been awakened in the Book 
which the Father has given for a guide. Let the curiosity be 
satisfied by conducting the child through its pages, so that its 
story will be complete in the min d, its gems stored in the memory, 
its scenes illustrated with pictures ; its greater difficulties reserved 
for later meditation, but its lesser difficulties carefully explained. 
As much as possible the child himself should be led to gather 
material, classify and preserve it; and all should be done with 
such consummate skill that he is scarcely conscious of guidance, 
but will seem to be constructing the story for himself. It is the 
story of individuals and peoples discovering God as their Father, 
and this child is living over again their experience. 

Ideals will now be forming ; not abstract ideals, but ideals 
taking shape in personality. Let the noblest personalities be 
presented now : from the Old Tes tament, the great men and 
women who stood on mountain tops, exalted above the rest of 
mankind because humbly obedient to God; from the New Testa- 
ment, Jesus in his Perfect Life, in all his grandeur of obedience, 
sacrifice, and triumph, and with him those who have learned to 
follow in their loyalty to him. This is the climax of the whole 
course of instruction. Here must be gained the clear concep- 
tion, the vivid picture of the Master Life ; here must be accorded 
life-loyalty to him; here must be acquired personal com- 
munion with him ; and here should begin to awaken the 
consciousness, too, of social obligation. 

This should give birth to impulses sufficient for a life ; these 
only need crystallization into principles, correlation into a philos- 
ophy, reduction into forms of expression. It remains therefore 
to guide the sensitive and inquiring mind in a careful search 
through history, and, conveniently, the history of a nation's 
religious life as given in the Old Testament, and religious prin- 
ciples and forms of expression as presented in the New Testa- 
ment supplemented bv the attempts of other peoples, traversing 
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other roads, to arrive at a knowledge of God and communion 
with him. 

The basis of unity in a course of religious instruction is there- 
fore a human life and its need. The variety in different parts of 
the course is occasioned by the diverse aspects of this one need 
appearing in successive and dissolving phases during the life- 
development. The fundamental need is not primarily a need of 
knowledge, though it implies knowledge. It is not a need of 
entertainment or of being interested, though it is wasteful and 
criminal to ignore interest. This need is to be satisfied with 
nothing less than a personal experience of God, a knowledge of 
his ways and will, an interest in his work, and habitual volition 
to express his life. 

What, then, is the criticism, if any, upon the courses of 
instruction already offered ? Some of them are indeed admirable ; 
others may be used in such a way by wise teachers as to accom- 
plish the end which we have stated above. But, in general, they 
do not seem sufficiently personal, which is another way of saying 
that they are not religious enough. The curriculum whose pur- 
pose is to inculcate a system of doctrine wastes all the earlier 
years of a child's life by refusing to store his mind with concrete 
images and personalities which form the natural approach to 
doctrine. The curriculum which aims at knowledge of the Bible 
runs the risk of becoming mechanical, monotonous, "bookish," 
and academic. The curriculum which is too intensely "psycho- 
logical" is apt to introduce a mass of irrelevant material, and 
to forget that each child presents a definite problem to the 
teacher. It is possible, however, to satisfy every reasonable 
demand and still attain the great end without which every course 
of instruction is largely' a failure. Due recognition may and 
should be given to the varying moods and interests of a child. 
A comprehensive and even a fairly definite and detailed famili- 
arity with the Bible may be gained ; a thorough understanding 
of the principles of Christ's teaching, and a formulation of these 
into a system of one's own, accomplished ; a habit of noting the 
significance of great world-movements formed ; and a sympathetic 
understanding of the world's great religions acquired ; while, at 
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the same time, all through these the needs of the definite child's 
own personality will be kept paramount, and these will ever be 
the first consideration of the teacher. The system will exist for 
the child, not the child for the system ; nothing will be intro- 
duced into the course which does not make for the attainment 
of the ultimate end; and no method will be tolerated which is 
not appropriate and essential at that particular point where it is 
to be applied. 

Some may be apprehensive lest this may mean a return to the 
"moralizing habit." There need be no fear of this, provided the 
lessons of modern pedagogy have been learned, one of which is 
that under some circumstances results reached by the process of 
indirection are of more value than those obtained by the direct 
method. It is not so much an answer to questions as an answer 
in life which is to be sought. There is really but one question : 
How to know God's will, and how to make the whole life the 
expression of obedience to that will. 

We refrain from presenting a sample curriculum. No tabu- 
lated course of instruction can accomplish what is needed. The 
demand is for superintendents and teachers, men and women 
who are thoroughly trained, who know the Bible, who know 
psychology and pedagogy, but most of all who know the child 
they are teaching in relation to the child he should become. 
With such workers systems and courses are of secondary impor- 
tance, for they will see that the weak spots in any system are 
made strong. Without them, and without the constant con- 
sciousness of the definite child's definite need, and intelligent 
effort to meet that need, no system can be anything but weak. 



